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For eight years, from 1953 to 1961, Allen Welsh Dulles was 
America's top spy, and, as director of Central I ntejljg ence x ,pr.e : _ 
sided over a fantastic growth of the U.S. spying apparatus as 
the nation groped for means to combat an ever-increasing 
threat from Communist espionage and subversion. Though the 
former diplomat and wartime OSS official is now retired at 72, 
he still keeps an interest in the Red menace, qnd continues to 
serve his government; since retiring, he has served on commis- 
sions investigating the assassination of President Kennedy, the 
danger of proliferation of nuclear weapons and racial tensions 
in Mississippi. Dulles was in San Diego recently on still an- 
other mission — promoting the law, as a guest of the San Diego 
County Bar Association. While here, he was interviewed by a 
board of editors of The San Diego Union. His answers: 




Copyrtaht, 1965, th» San t>ieg<T Union' 

i, Q. As a lawyer and as former di- ; 
rector of the Central Intelligence ! 

; Agency, what do you think of the state 
j of law in the world today? 

A. There is more lawlessness around \ 

! the world than any time I’ve known in 
' my lifetime, and that goes back over j 
50 years — international lawlessness, j 
I’m talking about Viet Nam and I’m j 
talking about a good many other 
things. 

Q. Is this a surprise to you, or did 
you anticipate it after your work in 
the CIA? 

A. I don’t think I anticipated that it . 
would get quite as bad as it has be- j 
'come in recent years. 

Q. What do you attribute some of ■ 
this increase to? ; 

. A. The Communists are at the back 
of a good deal of it. And they have 
handled the thing in a very clever way 
as they have in Viet Nam, and tried 
to get us involved in very difficult 
I situations. I think that identifies prob- , 
ably the most dangerous situation we , 
face at the present time. 

Q. What tactic do you think the 
Communists have adopted as their 
basic method of conquest? What is the 
biggest danger from communism to- 
day? .4 

A. They have defined it many times. 

It has. been done at various party con- 
gresses. Khrushchev did it in a number , 
of very important speeches. One I ’ 
remember particularly was a speech ; 
on Jan. 6, 1961, when he said they ; 
were going to persist with his policies | 
of subversion and wars of liberation, 
and they would support those trying to , 
overthrow what the Communists call 
capitalistic government. We’re the , 
arch-capitalist in their view. And, 
where they find targets of opportunity, 
they move in, as they did in Cuba, 
as they are trying to do now in Viet 
Nam, as they are planning to do in 
Southeast Asia generally, as they have 
in Indonesia, which is one of the most , 
dangerous situations we have today 

after Viet Nam. 

/ 

Q. Then you think the United States 
faces increased danger? 

A. Yes, I do, definitely so, because, 
if we should falter or fail in Viet Nam, 
i that would be the greatest victory the 
i Communists have won, even greater 
! than Cuba, in my opinion, 

i Q. Arc our intelligence activities , 
^ keeping pace with the increased dan- ' 

y^v ... 
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A..T retired as director of central ' A. Yes, I fhin¥ it is to some extent, ; 


■ intelligence in November, 1961, and 
since then I’ve had no official position 

' in connection with intelligence. But, : 
naturally, after having worked in intel- ; 
ligencc for many years, you don’t drop j 
your interest in it overnight and I did i 
not drop my interest in it. And I, of j 
^ course, have, many friends in the ! 

agency and from time to time they do 1 
t consult me but there Is no formal re4 
; lationship and I prefer not to have one.', 

. We have now a new director (Vice: 
i Adm. William F. Raborn), and I think] 

• a very able man. J 

V .4 

Q. In Viet Nam, a number of Com-’ 

; munist agents 'are operating in areas’ 
t controlled by the South Vietnamese; j 
: They bombed our embassy and . have 
j succeeded in other sabotage-terrorist ] 
i activities. But we see few reports of L 
similar activity in areas controlled by* 
• the Viet Cong. What are our principal 
^ difficulties in duplicating that type of ; 
' infiltration? 

A. Well, if you went to Southern ; 

■ Viet Nam or Northern Viet Nam, you’d ‘ 
stick out as being someone who wasn’t 

' really from the area and you wouldn’t 
: be taken for a Vietnamese. They can 
i use people from either side of the line. 
j They may have different ideologies, 
different motives, but they all look ; 
j alike, and it’s very hard to tell the ' 
: good from the bad, the Communists 
: ■ from the others. That’s why this is such 
i a very difficult problem. It is an 
ideal place to fight a guerrilla battle. 

j Q- Reports I’ve seen indicate at least 
i some of the Communists’ spies in Viet 
| Nam are motivated by money, not 
necessarily ideology. We have money 
j to motivate the people that way, too, 
t but could we be doing it as effectively? 
f;. A. I don’t think money acts as a 
l major incentive in this situation. It ‘ 

; would be much easier to deal with 
f- them if it did. We could outmatch them’ 
as far as money js concerned, but the 
,, Communists have succeeded— we must 
recognize that— that’s one of the dang- 
' ers of the movement. They have ecu- ' 

: vinced themselves and are trying to ’ 

: convince the world they are going to j 
- take over that area. And a great many j 
< ...of them have been trained by lhe'.| 
Qpytojpftfnists and are motivated to be 1 
j Communists and are Communists. I j 
! think one reason why we’ve had as i 
much difficulty as we’ve had is btL- 
cause we’ve failed to realize the deep 


because that hurts our image. It 
weakens our image, and when your 
image is weakened your power is to 
some extent weakened. 

Q. Isn’t this a major challenge to 
the legal profession today? 

A. A major challenge, yes.- 


■ danger that lies because 
vation. 


of tfleir n.oti- 


Q. Why can the Communists tnoii- 
: vatc and we apparently cannot? 

A. I think we are able to motiva : e. 
In many cases we have done that, but 
in some cases they have been more 
successful than we have. 
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Q. Our position in this fight against j 
the Communists is a major position. ■ 

Is it being hurt by manifestations of ! 
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as in the South and throughout the 
.country? ..-..I 


'I'm retired, practicing law, 

-maybe too much. 
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[ Q. Looking back at the U2 episode, 
(were we in the same situation again, 
would you still favor U2 flights over 
the Soviet Union? 

A. No, I wouldn’t, because now we 
know it can be shot down. When we 
started with the U2, we were quite 
candid in predicting that sooner or la- 
ter they would have a missile which 
would shoot it down. 

Q. We did not know beforehand that 
they had the capability of shooting it 
down? 

A. For awhile, they didn’t have. 
When it started, those of us who were 
working on it clearly realized that this 
particular method of reconnaisance 
with this particular vehicle had a def- 
inite life. Now we didn’t know whether 
that life was three years, four years, 
five years, what it was. But we re- 
alized that the capability could within 
| a matter of a few years be developed 
'that would meet it at its altitude. 

[ Q. It was shot down at its altitude 
and not lower? 

A. We don’t know definitely that it 
was shot down, but from an analysis 
of the testimony of Gary Francis Pow- 
ers, the pilot, it would appear that it 
was a near-miss, but a near-miss that 
created such turbulence that it dis- 
located some of the ailerons . and the 
tail of the plane so that he couldn’t 
•control the plane. If the plane had 
been hit, it would have pretty well 
disintegrated. It didn’t disintegrate, 
but, as I recall the testimony, there 
was an explosion near the plane and 
after that explosion he lost the ability 
|o control the plane. 


Q. It was an effective intelligence 
weapon until. . . 

A. Very effective and very import- 
ant. It persuaded us that the Soviet 
had reached a competence in the field 
of missiles which I think had a great 
deal to do with the vigorous program 
of manufacturing and making mis- 
siles, including the Polaris, and that, 
if we had not had good intelligence on 
what the Soviet was accomplishing, 
we certainly would not have done that 
as quickly and as effectively as ■ we 
did. 

Q. Did you have any knowledge of 
the two new rulsrs of the Soviet 
Union? 

A. We knew about their history as 
important members of the Presidium— 
the ruling council of the Soviet Union. 
I did not know, but again, I was not 



in the agency ... as far as I know ; 
the intelligence did not have definite J 
information that Nikita Khrushchev 
was going to be displaced. And I don’t 
think that’s so surprising because it’s 
pretty clear Mr. Khrushchev himself 
didn’t know it. 

Q. In view of our present techniques, 
do you think another Pearl Harbor 
would be possible? Or World War HI 
to occur without any advance knowl- , 
edge to us? , 

A. That’s a very hard question to > 
answer in the days when one has — and j 
we believe the Russians have— quite a ■■ 
large number of missiles in fixed 
sights in various areas in the Com- >i 
munist world. I don’t think one can , 
say with assurance that one could pre- .■■ 
diet a week, 10 days, three weeks, a v 
month, two months ahead of time that H 
on a certain day they were going to 
detonate these missiles. I don’t think ■ 
one could say that with assuraned. i 
One believes, however, that there is ,) 
very little likelihood that could be . 
done except under conditions of a good i 
deal of attention. I think myself that,., 
it is unlikely that just one morning, 5 
tomorrow morning, they’ll get up and 1 
shoot these missiles at us. I think one ■■ 
has to. watch the periods of tension 1 
and when there is a serious period of ■■ 
- tension . . . there’s some tension at j 
the present time. I think that most of 
us, at least when I left the agency, 
felt that they did not want to provoke - 
a nuclear war. Even if they had a cer- 
tain advantage by making the first ; 
strike, it wouldn’t be conclusive. j 
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arren- Report: 



Q. Have any criticisms of the War ' A t 

ren Report changed your opinion as to ' 1,0 you ‘“ink “ e commission’s 

; its conclusions? recommendations for protection of the 

' A. No, I think nothing has been said I President are bcin fi implemented? 
or written that seems to me to invali- A - Yes > 1 think they are. There is 
*date any of the conclusions of the re- the Problem, “What will the President 
' Port- I’ve read, I think, practically all tolerate?" I gather from what I read 1 
'that has been written. By and large, I the paper that President Johnson i 
< think it stood up extremely well. You doesn’t want this automobile that we i 
! can differ, and I understand that recommended, this armored car. The 
far anri lawt/orc rli#L President is thp Prpeirfont onrl Urt k nn 


; can differ, and I understand that recommended, this armored car. The i 
; people can differ and lawyers can dif- President is the President and he has • 
tor as to how a commission of that [ he authority and I think he is going to 
• kind ' should operate, in dealing with be quite reasonable about it. 
witnesses, for example. We did not _ - 

attempt to apply all the strict laws . 0ne criticism of the United States 
of evidence, in the way of excluding is that lhe President does have to 


~ - , MIL U1C OUIUL IciVVS 

Of evidence, in the way of excluding , , , . — - 

evidence, because this was not aerial. havc s,,c 4 extensive bodyguards and- 
We were trying to get at the facts and ; that ,n countries like England and to 

Um J ...... t. . .T . . i . . OAmn /Inna. . 


> 7 ‘' O tatw ctiiu — “ »»'V turn ill 

we interrogated everybody we thought some « e gree France and the Scandi- 


t.i r V V tyc muugui . . « ~ *uv utuuut* 

. could add any facts to the situation £ av * ai * countries the ruler or executive 
; and we put all that evidence and pub- hea “ can m °ve around with almost no I 
lished it all, practically all of it, all Protection. Do you have afty idea- why, 1 
fc that seemed pertinent. In the 26 vol- thls is? j 

.umes, I think wc disproved a great A. The President is the most marked 3 
many theories that have been pub- man in the world because he is the ! 

; hazed. I think every one of us on the man who, has the greatest ' authority j 

V commission stands by the report as d any individual in the world It! 

: written. - would be interesting if you traced the! 

:A Q- Some have criticized your criti- Ed^Tf^ What was Oswald’s [ 

cism of one magazine article! saying t skiing at authorhv 5* was ' ■ 

) seemed you were more interestpd in m . .Y- He thought au-y 

(.disproving the author and the theories 1 

: of other authors than you were in find- wiong, that the con-; 

* "" M T&tsrxs isiii 

L ou’ rew ork d0n t thi " k that is truc ' If ments with out°it buTstmVapparently 
: you re working on a report of this kind had that idea and that’s why he sho! 

i sti?dv it £ presents a theory, you the President, in my opinion! because 
1 don . 1 t tbln k we gave he wanted to hit authority. We couldn’t 
'‘.. ndue . attention to it. In the report, find an iota of evidence that 'Oswald 
, here is a section where we summarize, had any personal motivation against 
1 m. hy p™t, 40 or 50, I guess, al-’ Kennedy. As an individual he Med 
legatmns and present our views. But I him. But, as representing the man with 
dont think we gave undue weight to the greatest power Ke world £ 


didn’t like him. 


Q. Did you conclude that he also 1 
meent to strike at Texas Gov. John i 
tonnally for the same reason? 1 

A. I don’t think so. We didn’t reallv i 
go into that. But I’ve always thought , 
personally he hit Gov. Connally be-, 
cause he was in the line of fire. 


' Q. Was there complete unanimity 
among all members of the commission 
m the final report? 

A. Yes, there was, on .all of our 
recommendations. On some . of the de- 
tails we had some differences of opin- 
ion, but they weren’t very important. 

1 Q. If you had had the opportunity, 
would you have used a staff of in- 
jdependent investigators rather than 
governmental investigators? 

A. No, I wouldn’t have. Where are'' 
you going to get trained people? The 
best-trained people in this country are'; 
the FBI; it was obviously the best "’ 

5X 'W l I#tt? ! fM e ] 2001,0 7'26 : CIA-RDP70 
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OSWALD: 'We think 
striking at authority.' 
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'The President is the most 
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ril <*• D “ think the commission’s 
. ° your opinion as to rccommendations for protectio „ of the 

; ns conclusions. i President are being implemented? 

A. No, I tlunk nothing has been shid . X7 
or written that seems to me to invali- they, are. There is 
i.date any of the conclusions of the re- ^l e What , wl ^ the President 


port. I’ve read, I think, practically all tolerate?” I gather from what I read 


r that has been written. By and large, I j n the paper that President Johnson ? 
think it stood up extremely well. You ooesn t want this automobile that we 
can differ, and I understand that recommended, this armored car. The j 
people can differ and lawyers can dif- President is the President and he has 
fcr as to how a commission of that the authority and I think he is going to 
CPYIKiGtHiHiould operate, in dealing with ” e 1 u *t e reasonable about it. 

'witnesses, for example. We did not 
ittempt to apply all the strict laws 
f evidence, in the way of excluding 
vidence, because this was not aerial. 


1/e were trying to get at the facts and 
/e interrogated everybody we thought 

i i ould add any facts to the situation , . . 

' ’ nd wc put all that evidence and pub- ac ad can move around with almost no 
i shed it all, practically all of it, all Protection. Do you have arty idea' why 
that seemed pertinent. In the 26 vol- tinsis> 

\ mes, I think wc disproved a great ; A. The President is the most marked i 
’nany theories that have been pub- man in the world because he is the j 
cized. I think every one of us on the man who, has the greatest authority j 
ommission stands by the report as of any individual in the world. It’ 
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Q. One criticism of the United States 
is that the President does have to 
1 have such extensive bodyguards and" 
that in countries like England and to 
some degree France and the Scandi- 
navian countries the ruler or executive 


rillon. 


Q. Sonic have criticized your criti- 
V c sin of one magazine article, saying it 
:'emed you were more interested in 
[ t improving the author and the theories 
o other authors than you were in find- 
;jig the truth. How do you feel about 
ft lis? 

A. No, I don’t think that is true. If 
f y lu’re working on a report of this kind 
: a id a critic presents a theory, you 
-sudy it. But I don’t think we gave 
s- uidue attention to it. In the report, 

, t! ere is a section where we summarize, 

' p lint by point, 40 or 50, I guess, al- 
ii gations and present our views. But I 


would be interesting if you traced the, 1 
motivation and what was in Oswald’s ] 
mind. As far as we can tell, he was 
striking at authority. He thought au- 
thority in the United States, maybe 
in the world, was wrong, that the con- 
centration of power in the hands of 
one man in this way was wrong. I i 
don’t know how you can run govern-; 
ments without it but still he apparently : 
had that idea and that’s why he shot 
the President, in my opinion, because 
he wanted to hit authority. We couldn’t 
find an iota of evidence that 'Oswald 
had any personal motivation against 
Kennedy. As an individual, he liked 
him. But, as representing the man with 


dbn’t think we gave undue weight to the greatest power in the world, h'e 

didn’t like him. 


Q. Was there complete unanimity 
a nong all members of the commission , 
the final report? 

A. Yes, there was, on all of our 
re commendations. On some of the de- 
te ils we had some differences of opin- 
io i, but they weren’t very important. 


IQ. If you had had the opportunity, 


Q. Did you conclude that lie also 
meant to strike at Texas Gov. John 
Connally for the same reason? 

A. I don’t think so. We didn’t really' 
go into that. But I’ve always thought 
personally he hit Gov. Connally be- 1 
cause he Was in the line of fire. j 


mid you have used a staff of in- ] 
jd( pendent investigators rather than 



OSWALD: 'We think 
striking at authority;/ 



'The President is the most 


vernincntal investigators? 

No, I wouldn’t have. Where are 
yen going to get trained people? The 
best-trained people in this country are 1, 

th ; FBI; it was obviously the best.] .. parked man in the world/ 
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at: I they were there in the Depart- j 
m ent of Justice, and I think they did 1 
* splendid job. • , . ■ it 
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i . •" ... 1 But every country has done this. The 

Q. In recent years, activities i ant jing in North Africa was one of 
| and organization of the CIA have been ! mos t effective covert actions as 
! discussed widely as you have gained j ever was carried out and it was one 


strength. You. of course, follow policy, 
not make it, but if given a choice 
should the CIA direct such operations 
i as the Bay of Pigs? Is it essential to 
: the function of the CIA that it be an 
operational director? 

A. No, but I think it is essential that ; 

i.:.l i 


turning the whole tide against the 
Nazis.. 

Q. Should we be doing more of this 
type of activity? 

A. I think it should be done wherever 
decided by the policymakers. The 


f\ \n I lilt I LI I Ail n. 11 Id CPOLIILIUJ. w , 

the CIA do that part of the work which i CIA doesn’t make po icy. Now I know 

LLit VI w . . r _ „ . fvsnsr rsM nillfo hpllPiVP THIS. It TliaV 


J the policymaking headVof our govern-; you may not quite believe sihis. lt. may 
' rnent decide it should do. If we’re i 


affect policy, because if action is taken 
on the basis of the estimates of the 
intelligence officer, it looks as though 
he is making policy because if the in- 
telligence comes out and says 
country X is going Communist or is 
threatened with going Communist un- 
less some action is taken— -that was 
the case in Cuba, it was the case in 
Guatemala, it was the case in Iran, 
it was the case in many other coun- 

of these things nave to oe uono uuuu tries. Now then, if the government, dc 
ns vou can’t ad- cides to do something, then everybody 
some kind of cover, as you can i au mounted this whole 

K They did „tat 

youVfgotg to act ,„d what you're j “»* funcUon waa: to find out the tacts. 

i • 1 Ti L n M Vi « llAniinfn^A i A 


going to meet the subversive tactics 
of the Communists, we’ve got to use 
all the assets we have, and that’s one 
of the assets. Take the Bay of Pigs 
—that wasn't something I thought of— 
that was something that was in every 
detail approved by the people at the 
head of policy and . originally by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff because of the 
military nature of it. Nftw.a^ood many 
' of these things have to be done under 
f Aniror vnn rfln’t. ad- ' 



! going to do, >It has to be, therefore, to 
, some extent a- secret, and that is the 
, ■ reason that for years the CIA was dcs- 
* j ignated— and Harry Truman was one 
of those who was responsible for start- 
ing it following the problem in Greece I 
"when the Truman Doctrine was enun- 
ciated— from that time on the CIA has j 
had a charter in this field if and when 
it was asked to do so by the policy- 
; making people. Now that doesn’t mean ' 
; it is always going to succeed. A great ; 
* many times you don’t succeed. But if 
you don’t do anything— if you haven’t 
an action agency that you can put in 
' some of these situations— we have very 


. 'Every detail of Bay of Pig* 

...... .. — — approved by policymakers. 

Now if as a result F q. ] s our intelligence operation today 

of it to the intelligence apparatus of c0 “ n ”:^; , _ iud „ mra t' 

STSffi/nSaSSSSffi « to”l it know L far « por-i 
and the National Security Council, and i our’hildllf uce 

L“‘S « r S.h2'The a actS5; 

staid Se tata. I Sid bethe lTt j B<mera»y get more, in the way, of sap- 
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to deny that intelligence reports have 
an influence on policy, because they i 
do, but the decision as to whether j 
you act— that decision is in the hands 
of the President, secretary of state, 1 , 
secretary of defense and the National 
Security Council under the law. 


. little chance of winning in many of 
Lithe problems around the world. j Q. Compared with the intelligence! 

Q. Was Guatemala an example of organizations of other counrties, we’re 
hoW you '-cotild do this successfully ; really new in this field. How does 
under cover? j our apparatus stack up now with those 

A. It depends on how large the op- ! of countries that have been in the field 
oration is. You sometimes can do it j longer? 1 

1 pretty well under cover._ The Guate- A. Intelligence operations are. really' 


port than others do. Wc have more ; 
money than most countries, probably 
spend more on intelligence than others; 
except for the Russians. They may: 
spend the most of any. It’s hard to tell 
how much the Russians spend. But I 
think we can have the best' ..intelligence; 
service in the world. ' j 

Q. Have you read, “The Spy Who* 
Came in From the Coid?” j 

A. Yes. . . 

Q. Do you think it’s a good represen- 
tation of intelligence? 

A. I personally didn’t get very 


minx it preveuLeu uuswuiaio .w... lui^un v~. »» - j — j— — way or other 

being taken over by the Communists. ; as well and. generally better than al- 

_ . ' . » • ‘i i . _ ___ ia . — I o rvf rtrtitnf CAmnfimot! 


NowVyou win it doesn’t make so very ! most any other country. Sometimes 
. . .. 3r iSl ‘ 


, Q. Were you fooled by the plot? 

much difference whether your cover is 1 being too old in it is bad. Some in- A. I saw through fairly early the dis- 
blown or not because you get the ad-’ telligences services never change guise of the fellow who made himself 
vantage of victory and victory changes ! tactics, although operations change, into a bum in order to have better 
- e - ■ • 1 They changed after World War I, and cover. That was quite well don,3, I 

they , changed again after the nuclear Thought, and was quite trpe to lifq£__^ 
element came in. If you’re not able “ 


; people’s opinions a good deal. If you 
fail, then it can be embarrassing to the 
government and it tan be difficult. 


to adapt your intelligence techniques 
i to a changing situation despite all the-, 
precedents and all that you find in ; 

- the rule books, you’re going to fail. J 
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